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or immorality no decent man has the smallest doubt, but 
also about situations which involve a conflict of maxims 
and thus place the ordinary man in grave perplexity. 
Can no help be obtained in unravelling moral knots from 
those who have made or should have made the study of 
such knots their peculiar business ? Instead of such prac- 
tical assistance to persons in distress, what most moral 
philosophers have to offer is a more or less precarious 
speculation about the grounds which make it obligatory 
as a rule to speak the truth, or to abstain from homicide, 
or to preserve one 's sobriety. Of such speculations there 
seems to be no end: they are, of course, important, and 
even the ' practical ' person will be very patient of them 
if they give promise of leading through general laws to 
detailed guidance in doubtful cases. Alas ! they show lit- 
tle sign of this. Is it not time for the philosophers to 
follow the advice of William James that they should 
cease "pawing the ground and champing their bits"! 

H. L. Stewart. 
Dalhotjsie University. 



CASUISTRY AND ETHICS. 

G. A. JOHNSTON. 

THE prejudice against casuistry is universal. But 
along with this popular aversion goes an equally 
general ignorance of the real meaning of casuistry. 
Those who are loudest in their denunciation of it would 
be hard put to it to say exactly what it is. They would 
probably mutter some cliche such as 'laxity of morals,' 
'Jesuit subtlety,' 'pandering to vice,' and so on. It may 
be suggested that this popular prejudice against casu- 
istry is one of those unexamined presuppositions which 
infect all our thought with error. Whatever province 
of ordinary experience we take, we find that it consists 
of opinions adopted we know not when nor how nor why. 
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These form das Gemeingut or le patrimoine social of 
our age, and we simply inherit them without question- 
ing and often without understanding. One of the ele- 
ments in this spiritual inheritance of ordinary thought 
is an invincible prejudice against casuistry. 

These presuppositions on which the mental life of the 
ordinary man is based are examined by philosophy. 
Philosophy tests on the touchstone of reflection the 
prejudices which, as Hegel says, we suck from the breast 
of the Universal Ethos. But philosophy seems to have 
left one prejudice at least unexamined, — the prejudice 
against casuistry. Aversion to casuistry is almost univer- 
sal among philosophers. By none has it been stated more 
strongly than by Mr. Bradley. "There is," he says, 
"another false science more unlovely in life and more 
unpleasant in decay, from which I myself should be loath 
to divide it. Just as Logic has been perverted into the 
art of reasoning, so Ethics has been perverted into the 
art of morality. They are twin delusions we shall con- 
sign, if we are wise, to a common grave. But I would 
not grudge Casuistry a Christian burial. I should be 
glad to see it dead and done with on any terms; and 
then, if all the truth must be spoken, in its later years 
it has suffered much wrong. That it became odious be- 
yond parallel and in parts most filthy is not to be denied ; 
but it ill becomes the parents of a monster, who have 
begotten it and nourished it, to cry out when it follows 
the laws of its nature." 1 Most other philosophers, 
while they would not express their views in such harsh 
and scathing language, would agree in essentials with 
Mr. Bradley's criticism of casuistry. There is no man- 
ner of doubt that hostility to casuistry exists both as an 
ordinary prejudice and on the level of philosophical con- 
viction. 

What are the grounds on which this philosophical con- 
viction is based! What influences have moulded and 

1 Bradley, "Principles of Logic," p. 247. 
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solidified the popular prejudice? It will be convenient 
to consider the latter question first. The influences are, 
in the main, two. The first depends on the nature of 
the popular mind itself, the second on certain features 
of casuistry as it has manifested itself in actual systems. 
The popular mind has a real aversion to what is ex- 
act, codified, systematic. Consider such a sphere of 
human life as religion or art. In both these realms the 
popular mind cries out for freedom, spontaneity, absence 
of restraint, independence of exact rules and formulae. 
The schisms and heresies and secessions in the Christian 
church have been due not to the desire to forge fresh 
shackles of dogma, but to the passion of the soul to free 
itself from religious swaddling clothes. And the same 
is true of art. The popular mind cares nothing for tech- 
nique, exact rules and precise methods. It seeks to find 
in art the spontaneous self-expression of the soul. This 
opposition of the popular mind to order and system dis- 
plays itself in an extreme form in the fantastic and 
grotesque license of 'freak' art movements such as Post- 
Impressionism, Futurism, and Cubism, and of the multi- 
tude of strange religions which find their origin in Bos- 
ton and their home in London. On a slightly higher 
level, the same popular attitude is exemplified in the 
interest that is being taken in the philosophy of M. Berg- 
son. If that philosophy means anything, it means the 
jettisoning of order and system. Spontaneity, change, 
uncertainty, vagueness, — these are the marks of the 
philosophy whose blurred outlines charm the popular 
mind. In all this we see the penchant of the popular 
mind for what is vague, unexamined, confused, and un- 
systematic. The popular mind does not, of course, say 
this. It says that it is " cabin 'd, crib'd, confin'd" by 
rules and regulations, and asserts its right to the free- 
dom of the spirit. By this freedom it really means, 
though it does not know it, the worst kind of necessity, 
the necessity of caprice. Thus the prejudice of ordinary 
thought against casuistry arises in the first place simply 
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from this half-unconscious antipathy to whatever is sys- 
tematic. Casuistry is taken to involve a system of rules 
and regulations, codified with meticulous care. And 
the popular mind regards this as inimical to the freedom 
which it claims to enjoy, if anywhere, in the realm of 
morality. 

The second reason for the popular antipathy to casu- 
istry is closely connected with those aspects of it which 
have become best known or most notorious. For the 
popular mind casuistry means simply the casuistry of 
Roman Catholic theologians. But this casuistry includes 
many elements which are certainly not essential to a 
system of casuistry; and it is these elements which are 
specially obnoxious to the popular mind. Romanist casu- 
istry is bound up with the system of 'Direction,' in which 
the priest claims the right to state precisely what mast 
and what must not be done in certain circumstances. He is 
not content with advising. His counsel is 'Direction.' He 
really usurps the moral rights of the man whom he di- 
rects. The practices of the confessional are also closely 
connected with Romanist casuistry. Thus the popular 
mind assumes that casuistry necessarily implies the des- 
potism over conscience and the belief in the value of 
absolution which are characteristic of the confessional. 
The morality of casuistry becomes an external thing, de- 
pendent on the authority of the confessor and director. 
An action performed under such circumstances and in 
obedience to such an authority is merely an action which 
occurs or takes place. It is not really a moral act, it 
is not really a manifestation of a man's character. 

But the most serious objection to casuistry is founded 
on the moral laxity with which as a matter of history it 
has often been accomplished. It is a fact that the prac- 
tice of casuistry, as it was developed in the earlier days 
of the existence of the Society of Jesus, did lead to a 
great relaxation of morals. It was inevitable that this 
should be so. The great aim of the Jesuit order at its 
foundation was to win back to Romanism a world which 
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was fast disclaiming allegiance to it. It deliberately 
sought to gain men by minimizing the difficulty of being 
a Christian, and emphasizing the certainty of salvation 
for those who accepted this minimum as it was offered 
by Roman Catholicism. In seeking to attain this end, the 
two methods which it used were the doctrine of Prob- 
abilism and the distinction of Mortal and Venial Sins. 

Probabilism is based on the proposition alii aiunt, alii 
negcmt; utrumque probabile. This proposition is capable 
of a higher as well as a lower interpretation. The 
Jesuits gave the lower and more sinister interpretation. 
Technically, an opinion is 'probable,' i. e., it is approved 
if it be the opinion of 'one grave doctor,' even though 
a hundred are against it. If a man who hesitates 
between two courses of action believes that there is 
greater weight of authority on the side which he does 
not take, he is yet justified in taking that which (follow- 
ing his own desires) he does take, on the ground that, 
even if only one opinion be in favor of it, it is 'prob- 
ably' right. The opinions of many doctors did not err 
on the side of stringency. Thus almost any course of 
action in obedience to inclination and caprice could be 
subtly justified by a 'probable' opinion. As a concrete 
example of the license which the system encouraged, 
take the following 'probable opinions' on fasting. "The 
fast is not broken by drinking wine or water; no, even 
if we eat something in order that our drink may not 
hurt us. Nor the usual night collation, if it be taken in 
the morning, nor if we eat eggs or milkmeats (provided 
it be not in the holy time of Lent), nor if after dinner 
time awhile we eat something at the entreaty of a 
friend." 2 In each case it is a probable opinion that the 
fast is not broken. 

The possibility of mora] holidays provided by this 
doctrine is increased by the theory of mortal and venial 
sins. The distinction itself goes back to the Fathers. 

2 "Saneta Aphorismata, " s. v. Jejun., n. 11. 
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As promulgated by them, the classification of mortal 
sins had all the severity of the Draconian Code. Pride, 
Avarice, Luxury, Envy, Gluttony, Anger, Sloth, — these 
are the Seven Deadly Sins. Wide is the net they spread. 
They inevitably involve damnation, unless absolution be 
obtained. Venial sins do not. This distinction is in 
itself immoral. Ethics cannot admit such a distinction, — 
a distinction based on the external act and not on the 
moral culpability involved. But the immorality of the 
doctrine was increased when it was maintained that it 
was possible to reduce mortal to venial sins. Mortal sins 
are reduced to venial sins by 'venial accidents.' One of 
these venial accidents is a lack of 'perfection' in the sin. 
Thus, on the authority of St. Alphonsus Liguori, whose 
"Theologia Moralis" is still a Catholic manual, we have 
it that drunkenness is mortal, but only perfect drunken- 
ness. If drunkenness does not involve the total loss of 
reason for one hour, it is venial. Again, theft is a mortal 
sin, but it is venial ' ' privately against his will and with- 
out his knowledge to take a thing from him who is ready 
to give it if he were asked, but will not endure to have 
it taken without asking. ' ' 3 

Doctrines such as these were bound to have demoraliz- 
ing consequences. These are the aspects of casuistry 
which bulk most largely in the popular mind to-day. But 
the important point is that they are not essential to 
casuistry. The doctrines of Probabilism and Mortal and 
Venial Sins, together with the confessional, direction, 
and all the rest, are refinements introduced by the sub- 
tlety of Roman Catholic theologians. Borne, in fact, has 
falsified casuistry. "Though there the staple is," says 
Jeremy Taylor, "and very many excellent things ex- 
posed to view, yet we have found the merchants to 
be deceivers and their wares too often falsified." 
("Works," xi, 346.) On the other hand, Mr. Bradley, in 
the passage already quoted, seems to hold that these 



1 ' ' Sancta Aphorismata, " s. v. Furtum. 
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adventitious products are logically implied in casuistry. 
But this is not the case. These doctrines in their cruder 
forms are now repudiated by many Boman Catholic theo- 
logians. Even the theological aspect of casuistry is an 
accidental accretion. We may therefore conclude that 
these popular objections to casuistry either arise from 
the unphilosophical character of ordinary thought or 
rest on a misapprehension of the meaning of casuistry 
and a failure to separate what is essential from what is 
accidental. 

The philosophic objections to casuistry are more seri- 
ous. The philosopher retains much of the simple preju- 
dice of ordinary thought, but to this he adds definite 
grounds on which he questions the possibility or utility 
of casuistry. First we may mention an objection semi- 
popular, semi-philosophical. This is based on Carlyle's 
well-known view stated in the essay on "Characterist- 
ics" that reflection is a symptom of disease. "When the 
body is in perfect health we are not aware of the opera- 
tions of its various organs. But if anything goes wrong 
with an organ, our attention is immediately directed to 
it. In general, we are reflectively aware of an organ 
only when it is functioning improperly. So in the realm 
of morality, when all is well with the corpus morale, 
we are not reflectively conscious of its existence. Beflec- 
tion upon morality is a symptom of moral disease. The 
man who is morally perfectly healthy acts on instinct. 
If this be so, then the aim of the moralist is that people 
should think not more about morals, but less. But Car- 
lyle's healthy morality is really non-moral. It is the 
morality of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, an 
infra-moral condition. And even if Carlyle's view were 
sound, it would apply even more strongly to ethics than 
to casuistry. 

Another objection is that casuistry, though it would 
be very useful if it existed, is impossible. It is impos- 
sible because of the complexity of human life, — a com- 
plexity so great that no two precisely similar cases of 
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conduct will ever occur. It is, therefore, impossible to 
draw up general rules of conduct that will apply in par- 
ticular cases. No Nautical Almanac is possible in the 
sphere of morals. This objection is a weighty one, but 
it applies with equal force against sciences whose pos- 
sibility is never questioned. It is quite true that no two 
precisely similar cases of conduct will ever occur. But 
will any two precisely similar things or events of any 
kind ever occur? Leibniz answered in the negative with 
his doctrine of the Identity of Indiscernibles. Every 
worker in a laboratory knows that precisely similar re- 
actions are not to be expected. The scientist bases his 
general rules on approximately similar recurrences. The 
same is true in the sphere of conduct. No two cases of 
conduct will be precisely the same. But it is possible to 
find cases of conduct approximately similar. Types of 
conduct can be relatively fixed and discriminated from 
other types. Every case of a particular type will have 
certain features peculiar to it alone, but it will also have 
other characteristics which it shares with all other cases 
of the same type. Further, if we raise this objection to 
the existence of casuistry, we must remember that it 
applies equally pertinently and equally forcibly against 
ethics. But the assumption on which ethics is based is 
that, in spite of the isolation of the soul "within itself 
in-isled," in spite of the diversity in human conduct, 
yet there is a certain and sufficient amount of similarity 
of behavior among men, pointing to the existence of 
fundamental principles on which all human conduct is 
based. If this be so, then the complexity of life, though 
it adds to the difficulty of casuistry, does not render it 
impossible. 

A third objection must now be faced. It is stated in 
the passage from Mr. Bradley which has already been 
quoted. Casuistry is a perversion of ethics. Ethics has 
been perverted into the art of morality. On this view 
ethics disappears and casuistry takes its place. The as- 
sumption is that there is room for only one treatment 
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of the facts of morality. Either we have ethics, a purely 
theoretical science, or casuistry, a perversion of ethics, 
an art of morality. Mr. Bradley's assumption we must 
examine. It is an assumption that the either-or antith- 
esis here is absolute. But why may we not have both 
ethics and casuistry? Is there not room for two disci- 
plines 1 All recent writers on morals have assumed that 
there is only one science, i. e., ethics. If casuistry is ad- 
mitted, it is admitted only as a hardly respectable 
branch of ethics. 

I propose to assume, on the contrary, that there are 
two disciplines, ethics and casuistry, which deal with 
morality. This assumption appears to have as much 
a priori justification as an assumption ever can have. It 
has already been shown in detail that the objections to 
casuistry cherished by the popular mind and maintained 
by philosophical theory do not prove that such a disci- 
pline is impossible. I call these disciplines 'Ethics' and 
'Casuistry,' but I make no assumption as to their nature 
or function. I call them 'disciplines,' in order to leave 
open the problem whether they are to be regarded as pure 
sciences or applied sciences or arts. This will emerge 
later. The term 'discipline' begs no question. 

Since both disciplines deal in some way with morality, 
they will clearly bear toward one another a close relation 
of some kind. What is this relation? As Professor 
Taylor has pointed out in examining the relation between 
ethics and metaphysics, whenever we can say that two 
disciplines stand in close connection with one another, 
we must conceive the relation in one of two ways. 
"Either one of the sciences is actually derivative from 
the other and dependent upon it for its principles and 
methods, or else they are independent and coordinate 
branches of inquiry, and the relation between them is 
simply one of mutual contact and support at various 
points." ("The Problem of Conduct," p. 2.) The 
former type of relation may be illustrated by the con- 
nection between mechanics and geometry, — mechanics is 

Vol. XXIV.— No. 4 27 
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based upon geometry. Its fundamental principles are 
supplied to it by geometry. An example of the latter 
type is the relation which obtains between psychology 
and physiology. Each science is independent, having its 
own principles, its own methods, its own subject-matter. 
But at certain points they come into contact, and towards 
the solution of certain problems, e. g., the relation of 
body and mind, they both have contributions to 
offer. 

If we apply these principles to the problem before us, 
we find that there are three possibilities. (1) Ethics 
and casuistry may be independent disciplines. Each may 
have its own peculiar subject-matter, or its own special 
method of dealing with the same subject-matter. Neither 
discipline may be dependent on or derived from the 
other. (2) Ethics may be dependent on casuistry. Casu- 
istry may prove to be the primary discipline. Ethics 
may be based upon the results obtained by it. (3) Casu- 
istry may be dependent on ethics. Casuistry may be 
entirely a derivative of ethics. It may be simply ap- 
plied ethics as mechanics may be regarded as applied 
geometry. It may consist in the detailed application of 
ethical principles in particular cases or particular types 
of cases. Which of the relations is the true one ? Some- 
thing may be said for each. 

The first view is implied by Jeremy Taylor, the great- 
est English writer on casuistry, in his Ductor Dubitan- 
tium. Taylor calls his work an 'institution of moral 
theology.' He regards it as a religious trust to be un- 
dertaken in fear and trembling and performed with con- 
stant prayer for the help of God. The aim of the work 
is the glory of God and the cure of souls. The atmos- 
phere of the whole book is deeply religious. The rules 
of conscience are supported by theological maxims. The 
basis of the casuistry of Jeremy Taylor is not ethics, but 
theology. But while casuistry is not based on ethics, it 
has at every point intimate relations with ethics. The 
analysis of the Rule of Conscience does not comprise the 
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whole science of human conduct. In one aspect it sup- 
lies data for ethics, in another it provides valuable cor- 
roboration for the results which ethics reaches. Such 
then is Jeremy Taylor's view of the relations of ethics 
and casuistry. Is it a justifiable view? 

In the first place, any relation of this kind is bound 
always to be vague and unsatisfactory. We have men- 
tioned psychology and physiology as examples of sci- 
ences which are connected in this way. But there is no 
agreement on the question how precisely they are re- 
lated and in what ways each supports the other. On 
Taylor 's view, we may speak of a relation between casu- 
istry and ethics, but that relation remains little more 
than a name. Further, on Taylor's view, casuistry is 
based on theology. This is a real defect. A casuistical 
system dependent on theology will satisfy those only 
who accept the theology which forms its basis. It has 
therefore no chance of becoming a universally accepted 
and universally applicable system. If casuistry is based 
on another discipline, there are only two disciplines on 
which as a matter of fact it ever has been based, and 
on which it is possible that it ever will be based. These 
are ethics and theology. The casuistry of Taylor, like 
that of the Eoman Catholics whom he imitated, was 
based on theology. But we have already seen that 
this basis is really inadmissible. And it therefore seems 
clear that we must conclude that casuistry is based on 
ethics. 

Before considering that view, we must discuss the pos- 
sibility that casuistry forms the basis of ethics. This 
theory has never actually been held, at least in this form. 
But it is logically possible, and a word or two may be 
spared for it. If we adopt such a view, we must inter- 
pret casuistry in a way which, though not intrinsically 
impossible, is very different from any interpretation 
which has ever been put upon it. On such a view, casu- 
istry will be the science which examines particular cases 
of conduct in order to discover underlying general prin- 
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ciples. It is a purely inductive empirical science, the 
natural history of morals. It may be styled the positive 
science of human conduct. It starts with no presupposi- 
tions, it is based on no other discipline. It investigates 
the ordinary experience of men of different ages and 
different races. In doing this, it may be aided by the 
sciences of psychology and sociology, in so far as they 
also seek to systematize the same classes of facts. The 
aim of casuistry is to sort out the cases of conduct which 
come within its purview into definite classes of type- 
cases. It does not deal with particular cases qua par- 
ticular. It seeks to standardize type-cases. 

But our problematical casuist, having gone so far, will 
be faced with a choice between two alternatives. He may 
hold that when he has systematized his data in this way 
his work as a casuist is completed. Casuistry seeks 
merely to classify type-cases of conduct. It will be able 
to say: "Cases of conduct of such and such a type are 
considered wrong by such and such a people on such and 
such grounds. On the other hand, the same type of con- 
duct is regarded as right by such and such a people on 
such and such grounds." 4 Casuistry will rest satisfied 
with this. It will not venture to decide between the vari- 
ous criteria of right and wrong which it finds existing 
among different peoples in different ages. Casuistry is 
a positive and descriptive science. It leaves to ethics (a 
normative and interpretative science) the task of deter- 
mining questions of what is ultimately the best standard, 
the true criterion, the universal norm. 

But our casuist may take another course. He may 
believe that when casuistry has successfully arranged, 
described, and classified its type-cases of conduct, its 
work is only half -finished. It must go on to compare the 
different standards employed by different peoples, and 
it must judge on some principle which of these are worse 



* Casuistry in this sense will be closely akin to such a sociological study as 
Westermarck 's "Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas." 
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and which are better. By this process of comparison and 
discrimination it will eventually reach some one stand- 
ard of conduct which is not indeed the ideally Bight or 
the absolutely True, but which is better and truer than 
any other. The great difficulty with which this view of 
casuistry is faced is that it requires to import ab extra 
some ultimate and universal principle on which to de- 
cide between the different standards of conduct which it 
finds in actual experience. This principle is not itself 
revealed in the data which the casuist studies. It must 
be adopted from some other discipline such as meta- 
physics or biology. The criterion may be some ultimate 
a priori principle, such as that of Green, or some such 
evolutionary formula as Spencer employs. The impor- 
tant point is that the principle does not come simply 
from the realm of experience which the casuist studies. 
Our system of casuistry has gone beyond the assumption 
with which we began. Not only has our system of casu- 
istry proved to be inconsistent with itself, but it also 
involves results that conflict with the assumption on 
which the discussion of the relation of ethics and casu- 
istry started. On this view of casuistry, ethics will be- 
come unnecessary. Casuistry with the help of its bor- 
rowed principles arrogates to itself the right to set up 
general standards. It really denies that there is such a 
discipline as ethics. It is therefore unmeaning to say 
that ethics is based on casuistry. 

It remains for us to examine the third possible view 
of the relation between ethics and casuistry. On this 
view, casuistry is based on ethics. This theory, I think, 
is philosophically tenable and practically satisfactory. 
Casuistry and ethics are two genuine and distinct dis- 
ciplines. Casuistry is derived from and dependent upon 
ethics. Ethics is a purely theoretical science which deals 
with general principles. It sets up certain norms or 
standards to which all human actions ought to conform. 
It does not consider special circumstances or particular 
cases. Casuistry is an applied science. It involves gen- 
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eral principles, but these it inherits from ethics. Its 
task is the practical one of showing the application of 
the universal ethical principles to the matter of fact 
of moral experience. It deals with concrete problems 
of conduct. 

This general statement of the relation will become 
clearer if we examine it a little more in detail under three 
of its aspects. 

(1) Ethics is a pure science, casuistry an applied sci- 
ence or art. We may point out at once that the frank 
recognition of this distinction enables us to avoid the 
mazes of a problem which has seemed to many thinkers 
insoluble, — the problem of the practical value and ap- 
plicability of moral philosophy. That problem is insolu- 
ble because it involves an irrational element. The only 
ultimately insoluble problems are those which involve a 
surd. The irrational factor in this particular problem 
is the assumption that the single discipline of ethics is 
at once a speculative science and an art of morality. 
This is really the assumption that underlies Green's dis- 
cussion of "the application of moral philosophy to the 
guidance of conduct " ("Prolegomena to Ethics,'' Book 
IV). It is also involved in Dr. BashdalFs view of the 
nature of ethics, — a theory which seeks to make the best 
of both worlds. Both these thinkers believe that ethics is 
a theoretical science. But at the same time their prac- 
tical interest in the concrete facts of life leads them to 
insist that this purely speculative science must somehow 
have a real practical influence on conduct. In order to 
avoid inconsistency with his general view of ethics, 
Green is forced to hold that its principles do not apply 
directly to concrete cases of conduct. But in cases of 
genuine perplexity of conscience, though ethics does not 
provide any direct assistance, it will have some practical 
value, in so far as it helps to clear away irrelevant con- 
siderations. Ethics is a kind of moral rink-sweeper. 
Very similar on this point is the view of Dr. Rashdall. 
Ethics is a branch of speculative philosophy and has a 
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value which is primarily purely theoretical. But while 
this conception satisfies Dr. Rashdall's head his heart 
revolts. Ethics must be of some practical use in con- 
nection with concrete problems of conduct. But on the 
question how this practical applied character is consist- 
ent with its purely theoretical nature Dr. Rashdall really 
gives no guidance. 

These difficulties vanish if we cease to attempt to har- 
monize practical and theoretical elements within ethics, 
and recognize frankly that there are two sciences, one 
of which is theoretical and the other practical, the prac- 
tical science being derived from and dependent upon the 
speculative. In thus solving the problem, we are not 
cutting the Gordian knot. We show that the problem 
has been rendered insoluble by an irrational element in- 
troduced by a false assumption. Ethics itself has no 
practical function and no practical value. It is as purely 
theoretical as geometry. Geometry as such has no prac- 
tical relation to human experience, though the sciences 
based upon it do have such relations. So, the science 
based upon ethics may have great practical utility. It 
applies the ultimate principles of ethics in particular 
types of cases and in particular cases. Casuistry will 
formulate detailed rules for guidance in type-cases of 
recognized difficulty. Thus through the practical science 
of casuistry (and only in this way) ethical principles will 
become actually operative and influential in the complex 
realm of human conduct. 

(2) The principles of ethics are universal and abso- 
lute, but those of casuistry are mere general rules af- 
fected by and allowing for circumstances and conditions. 
Casuistry expressly recognizes that circumstances alter 
cases. It expressly recognizes that its rules are condi- 
tional. Under certain conditions they are imperative, 
but under other conditions their binding force entirely 
disappears. While the imperatives of ethics are cate- 
gorical, those of casuistry are hypothetical. But it does 
not follow that the rules or maxims of casuistry involve 
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heteronomy, in Kant's sense. They are particular prac- 
tical rules holding only in certain circumstances and un- 
der certain conditions, but within the universe of con- 
duct in which they exist their authority is of the same 
kind as that of the universal laws of ethics. In being 
made conditional, they do not pander to the lower ele- 
ments in human nature. 

A true casuistry will recognize only certain kinds of 
circumstances and conditions. The conditions with ref- 
erence to which casuistry applies the universal principles 
of ethics must be of such a kind that (a) they do not in- 
volve an end which rests on an assumption at variance 
with the system of ethics; and that (&) the rules drawn 
up as means toward an end are not inconsistent with the 
universal principles from which they purport to be de- 
duced. Both these points may be illustrated from the 
casuistical literature of the fifteenth century. There are 
elegant Italian booklets which contain special rules of 
conduct for the procuress and the courtesan. Such a de- 
partment of casuistry conflicts with our first condition. 
Our second condition excludes such a specimen of casu- 
istry as Loyola's rules for the attainment of sanctity. 
These rules involve the atrophy of the will and the moral 
cadaverization of the man. In the end there is nothing 
which conflicts with a system of ethics, but the means 
towards that end are strictly immoral. 

(3) Ethics is an exact science, casuistry an inexact. 
Perhaps the authority of Aristotle may be cited against 
this view that ethics is an exact science. But when Aris- 
totle remarks ("Ethics," I, 3) that in any investigation 
only that degree of exactitude should be sought which 
the subject-matter admits of, he is thinking more of what 
we call casuistry than what we call ethics. There is no 
reason for expecting an ultimate inexactitude in ethics. 
The complexity of its subject-matter makes it difficult 
to attain exactitude. But the class of subject-matter with 
which it deals is the same as that of logic and aesthetic. 
There is no essential reason in the nature of things why 
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there should be greater inexactness in a science which 
deals with human conduct than in one which treats of 
human thinking. But the practical sciences or arts based 
on these pure speculative sciences are all inexact and 
necessarily inexact. Rhetoric is inexact, poetics (e. g., 
such a body of rules for composing successful plays as 
Aristotle gives us in his "Poetics") is inexact, and casu- 
istry is inexact. The rules which they state to be ap- 
plicable under certain circumstances and in certain con- 
ditions to particular cases are always approximations. 
They apply with approximate exactness in particular 
cases of a certain type. The statement of Vauvenargues, 
"Pen de maximes sont vraies a tous egards," would 
have been true if he had said 'no maxims.' All maxims 
purport to be true only within certain conditions, and 
even within these conditions they are only approximately 
true. The particular case is always unique; that is, it 
occurs only once, and it is to some extent, however slight, 
irregular and sui generis. 

But, it may be objected, are not these admissions fatal 
to casuistry? For two reasons I do not think so. In 
the first place, casuistry is a practical science. Even 
though the material it works upon is often recalcitrant, 
even though it applies in particular cases with only ap- 
proximate exactness, the margin of error in any case 
may be very slight, — so slight as not to interfere with 
its practical utility. An exact parallel is furnished by 
the practical science or art of medicine. The particular 
cases with which the medical man deals all differ in cer- 
tain respects. But in treating a case and applying the 
general rules which hold in such a type of case, the 
trained physician distinguishes the significant from the 
insignificant irregularities which appear in the particu- 
lar case. Insignificant irregularities may be safely 
ignored; significant irregularities call for modification 
in the general rules which apply in that type of case. 
But nobody would dream of denying, on the ground of 
this relative inexactness, the practical utility of medical 
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science. And it appears gratuitous to do this in the case 
of casuistry. 

Further, inasmuch as the rules of casuistry are not 
merely formulae in a Nautical Almanac, its inexactness 
is not a fatal defect. The rules are not to be applied 
with unreasoning rigor and inelasticity. It is assumed 
that the discussion and investigation of concrete prob- 
lems of conduct is itself a valuable moral training. 
Thus the chief end of casuistry may be considered to 
be the training of casuists. The application of the rule 
in the particular case will depend on the educated 
judgment of the man himself. There is no essential 
reason why this should lead to moral laxity. On 
the contrary, it should provide moral omn/wr in which 
a man is progressively trained so that eventually he will 
apply habitually the b P ftb<r Myo?. 

In a subsequent article I hope to sketch the main out- 
lines of such a system of casuistry as has been assumed 
in these last pages ; to consider certain further objections 
which may be brought against it; and to show with ref- 
erence to actual particular cases how it may be of value 
in helping to decide concrete problems of conduct. 

G. A. Johnston. 

University op St. Andrews. 



ABSOLUTISM AND THE ETHICAL PROBLEM. 

E. W. HIRST. 

\^/E have of late been witnessing something like a 
* * revival of Absolutism. The brilliant Gifford Lec- 
tures of Dr. Bosanquet are no doubt doing much to keep 
before our minds, and recommend for our acceptance, 
that particular view of the world and its problems which 
is characteristic of Absolutism. It is, further, not with- 
out significance that in a statement of Christian belief 
in the terms of modern thought recently written by Ox- 



